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help of the American Irish, one might even say under their
leadership, the secret society called the Irish Revolutionary
Brotherhood, but better known by the name of the Fenians,
was formed; in a surprisingly short time this organisation
commanded and led the masses in Ireland. Its operations
were to a certain extent criminal ; they were confessedly
designed to terrorise public opinion and the English Govern-
ment ; to counteract them Parliament was obliged in the
year 1866, as on so many former occasions, to take the
severest measures of repression in Ireland.

By the energetic use of special regulations and special
tribunals the danger caused by the Fenian conspiracy was
averted,1 but at the same time the conviction began to force
itself upon the leaders of English opinion, especially upon
those of the Liberal party, that mere suppression of disorder
constituted no real advance ; that the unhappy island needed
to be helped into economic prosperity and thereby into a
state of political and social rest; and that the only hope
lay in a course of constructive legislation calculated to pro-
duce a radical improvement in the condition of the country.
This conviction led to the two great achievements of the
first Gladstone Cabinet (1868-1874) in the domain of Irish
policy, namely, the Disestablishment of the Church of Ireland
(1869) and the first great Land Act (1871). These measures
were the first of the long series of great and, it may now
be said, successful legislative efforts of Parliament to attack
the Irish difficulty at its roots, namely, in its agrarian aspect.
There very soon followed, partly, no doubt, as an effect of
the new policy inaugurated by Mr. Gladstone, a significant
transformation of party relations in Ireland itself. Since the
death of O'Connell, the great agitator of the first half of
the nineteenth century, the Irish National parties had aban-
doned constitutional agitation as fruitless. The movement of
1848 and, more avowedly, the Fenian movement had made
no attempt to gain their end, the independence of Ireland,
by political activity in Parliament, but had endeavoured to
succeed by rousing the masses to revolution. In these
decades, therefore, the Nationalist elements in Ireland had

1 Interesting descriptions of the rise and development of the Fenian
party are given by Davitt, "Fall of Feudalism," pp. 74-78.